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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


** BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNUWLEDGE HAND IN MAND.”-- Cowper. 
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THE WEDDING FETE 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER LY.—SURPRISES. 


INCE we last met Adam Halliburt, the Nancy 
had shared the fate of other craft; her stout 
planks and timbers gradually yielding to age, she 
had become too leaky to put to sea, and had been 
broken up for firewood. Adam, having no sons to 


help him, had taken to inshore fishing in a small | 
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boat which he and a lad could manage. The dame’s 
baskets were, however, still well supplied with fish. 

Honest Jacob, to his parents’ joy, had arrived at 
home. Adam was about to set out on his daily 
fishing. 

‘‘ Twill go with you, father,” he said; ‘‘ maybe with 
my help you will sooner be able to get back.” 

The dame, glad that Adam should enjoy his son’s 
company, was willing to wait till their return to hear 
all Jacob had to tell them. 
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They stood away under sail to the south, where 
the best fishing-ground lay. 

Seldom had Adam been so happy as while listen- 
ing to Jacob’s account of his adventures, and not 
often had he been more successful in making a good 
catch of fish. 

The evening was drawing on, and it was time to 
return, when the wind, shifting, headed them, and 
they were compelled to take to their oars, Jacob and 
the boy pulling while Adam steered. They kept 
close in shore to avoid the tide, which was running 
to the southward. ‘The wind increased too, and they 
made but slow progress, so that night overtook them 
before they had proceeded half the distance. 

There was still light sufficient to enable Adam to 
sec aman on horseback galloping along the beach. 
under the cliff, the water already reaching up to the 
animal’s knees. 

‘““ What can he be about?’ exclaimed Adam; ‘‘he 
must be mad to try and pass along there; he will be 
lost to a certainty if he moves a few fathoms farther 
on.” 

Adam shouted at the top of his voice, and waved 
his hat; but the horseman neither saw nor heard 
him. 

Presently, as Adam had anticipated, the horse 
began to struggle violently in a vain effort to 
escape from a soft quicksand which prevented it 
either from swimming or wading. The next instant, 
a sea rolling in washed the rider from its back. He 
struck out boldly, making a desperate effort for 
life. Jacob and the boy pulled with all their might 
towards him, but before they could reach him a sea 
had dashed him against the cliff. By a mighty effort 
he got clear of it, when a receding wave carried him 
towards them. Before the boat reached him, however, 
he had ceased to struggle, and was sinking for the 
last time when Adam camght him by the collar, and 
with Jacob’s assistamce hauled him into the boat. 
Jacob had at once*te resume his oar, for they were 
so near the cliff that the beat might in another in- 
stant have been dashed against it. They got clear, 
but the tide had drifted them to the south. 

The man lay unconscious, but still living. There 
was not a moment to lose, and in the dim light they 
struck out quickly with the one thought of bringing 
their burden to shore. A sea lifted the boat, and 
though the surf broke on beard, in another minute 
she floated on and dropped down safely into a pool, 
where there was no danger of her being carried 
away. Adam and his companions, jumping out, 
hauled the boat up on the beach. Leaving the boy 
in charge of her, he and Jacob then carried the man 
they had rescued, and who was still insensible, 
towards Mad Sal’s hut, which could just be distin- 
guished on the side of the ravine by the glare of 
light coming through the chinks in the window and 
door. 

Adam knocked loudly. 

‘¢'Who comes to disturb me now ?” exclaimed the 
old woman from within. ‘Is my solitude constantly 
to be broken in upon by strangers ?” 

‘We bring you a well-nigh drowned man, who 
will die if you refuse him your aid, good dame,” said 
Adam. ‘In mercy, do not keep us outside.” 


, 
d 


The door was opened. 
_ What, another victim murdered by the cruel salt 
sea!’’ exclaimed old Sal, as she saw the burden 
Adam and Jacob carried. 


hands and feet, or he soon will be dead,” said Adam, 
as they carried the man into the room. 

The sight seemed to calm instead of agitating the 
old woman, for she set about attending to the man 
in a more sensible way than might have been ex- 
pected. While Adam and Jacob took off the man’s 
wet clothes she brought a blanket that they mig]: 
wrap it round his body. She then, kneeling down, 
assisted them in chafing his hands and feet. A deep 
groan showed that their efforts were successful, ani! 
the man soon opened his eyes and gazed wildly at 
them. The old woman threw some sticks on the fire, 
which, blazing up now for the first time, revealed 
his features more clearly than before. 

‘‘Why, father, he is Miles Gaffin,” exclaimed 
Jacob. 

“T knew that,” answered Adam, “when we 
hauled him into the boat.” 

‘‘Miles Gaffin!”? cried Mad Sal. ‘The blood- 
thirsty and wretched man shall not live out half lis 
days; yet, as the sea refused to keep him, we must 
not be more cruel.” 

Gaffin made no answer, but continued to glaro 
wildly at the faces bent over him. He occasionally 
groaned and'muttered a few unintelligible words. 

What now to'do was the question. Adam was un- 
willing to leave him alone with the poor mad woman, 
yet he was naturally anxious to return home. The 
sound of the wind,which howled and whistled up the 
glen, warned him that he could searcely hope to con- 
tinue his voyage. 

Telling old Sal that they would speedily return, 
Adam and Jacob went down to the beach and made 
safe their boat and fish. Then they sent the boy 
quickly to Hurlsten with instructions to tell tlic 
dame that they hoped to be home in the morning. 

As they entered, they heard Gaffin’s voice raving 
incoherently. Mad Sal stood like a statme, the light 
of the fire fallingon her pale features, gazing at him 
with a look of mingled astonishment and dread. 

“T am Martin Goul; that is my mame. No 
one else would dare to claim it,” cried Gafiin; 
‘“‘when my son marries the heiress of Texford, 
I will shout it out to all the world. She will 
be his bride before many hours are ever, and thien 
those who have scorned me will have to ask favours 
at my hand. They did not know that I possessed 
the secret of her birth—that it still lies locked up in 
the chest, guarded safely in the vault beneath the 
mill, and that it will be beyond their reach before 
to-morrow. Ah! ah! ah!” and he broke out into a 
cry of maniac laughter. 

The old woman passed her hand across her brow, 
and took another stride, which brought her close to 
where Gaffin lay. 

‘« Answer me, I adjure you; again IT ask you, are 
you the Martin Goul who years gone by was 

‘pressed’ and carried off to sea?” 

‘Yes, Iam that Martin Goul, the pirate, smuggler, 
spy, murderer!” he shrieked out, raising himself; 
‘there are no deeds I have not dared to do. I by 
forged letters kept Ranald Castleton from his home, 
and willingly would I have allowed his innocent 
child to perish. NowI have answered you, what 
more would you learn from me? Ah! ah! ah!” he 
shouted out, as if impelled by an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to utter the very things he would have desired 
to keep secret. 

‘Tt’s false, it’s false!” cried the unhappy woman ; 





“We must have off his wet clothes and warm his 


“my son was wild and extravagant, but he could 
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MAIDEN MAY. 


not have been guilty of the crimes you name. I 


was the mother of young Martin Goul; he was the | 


only being on earth I loved. 
sea !”? 

«You my mother? you!” shrieked out the wretched 
man, and he again burst forth into a fit of hideous 
laughter, which froze the hearts of Adam and his 
son. ‘‘Begone, old hag, begone, begone!” he 
shouted. 

The old woman gazed at him like one transfixed. 
Suddenly the fire sent up a bright flame which fell 
on his face. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the unhappy creature. ‘I 
know you now; you are my son, my boy Martin.” 
But the person she addressed no longer heard her. 

It was an awful moment. The old woman stood 
like one in astupor. The revelation secmed to leave 
only greater confusion in her bewildered mind. The 
sudden silence brought Adam Halliburt into the room, 
and a glance told him the dreadful truth. 

Adam had noted what the dying man said with 
regard to the chest and the little girl. 

‘‘Could he have been speaking of our Maiden 


Oh, the salt, sait 


May? and how came he to call her the heiress of 


Texford ? “4 

‘‘ He did call her so, there is no doubt about that,” 
observed Jacob; ‘‘he cannot tell us now, though, 
what he meant.” 

“But the chest may. I was always sure that 
Gafiin had visited the wreck and carried off some- 
thing of value, but little did I think all the time 
that he knew who our Maiden May was,” said 
Adam. 

“Tf we can get the chest we shall soon know all 
about that, father; and it will be the thing of all 
others that Lieutenant Castleton will like to know ; 
and I shall be glad to help him find it out.” 

As neither Adam nor Jacob felt disposed to go to 
sleep after the scene they had witnessed, they sat up 
discussing the subject till dawn. They were re- 
not longer delay. 
her in a state of helpless stupor. The wind having 
shifted and the sea gone down, they launched their 
boat, and sailed before the wind for Hurlston. As 
they passed close under the mill they saw a vessel 
east on the beach, which they recognised as Gaffin’s 
lugger. They afterwards discovered that, having 
been left with only two or three hands on board, 
she had been driven on shore, and, like the Nancy, 
having seen her best days, had been quickly knocked 
to pieces by the heavy sea which had for a short time 
broken on the coast. 

Young Jack had arrived safely and delivered the 
message Adam had sent the dame, so that she had not 
been anxious about them. But sho had a terrible 
account to give of the events which, according to 
report, had taken place at Texford and Downside, 
and which had caused her the greatest alarm, and she 
was only waiting their arrival to set off to ascertain 
the truth. 

CMAPTER LVI.—ON THE DEFENCE. 


Harry and the dragoons, after Gaffin’s escape 
galloped rapidly to Downside. THe would soon have 
distanced them had he not feared that they might 
lose their way. He kept urging them to spur on 
With greater speed. The gate was opened, and as 
they approached the house a thundering sound was 
heard, and he caught sight of several men endeca- 
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They fled at 


vouring to burst in the front door. 
the first sound of the horses’ steps. 

Harry announced his arrival. “Stay, it may 
only be a trick,” he heard Miss Jane observe. 

‘Oh, I am sure it is Harry; I know his voice. I 
am not afraid of opening the door,” exclaimed May. 

The bars and bolts were quickly withdrawn, and 
the next instant Harry pressed May to his heart. 
He quickly narrated all that had happened, and Miss 
Jane and Miss Mary were very grateful for his com- 
ing so opportunely to their rescue. 

‘‘And I too am glad to greet you, Mr. Castleton,” 
said Mr. Shallard, stepping forward. ‘You may 
be surprised at our calmness,” he observed, ‘but 
the truth is, I expected every moment the arrival of a 


| party of the sea-fencibles, and fully believed that they 


would come in time to stop the ruffians in their 
attempt to break into the house, and to capture the 
whole of them into the bargain. ‘Till they appear 
it may be prudent to retain the soldiers.” 

The dragoons had started at daybreak to scour 
the country, but not succeeded in capturing a single 
smuggler. They had discovered, however, in a 
cottage, a man dying from a gunshot wound, and 


| from the description given of him Harry had little 


| doubt that he was young Gaffin. 


May appeared at 


1 


breakfast, looking as bright and fresh as ever. As 
| 5 : 


soon as the meal was over, Harry and Mr. Shallard, 


, assured that the Indies were in no further danger, 
| were on the point of setting out for Texford when 
| Adam and Dame ITalliburt arrived. 


After the dame had expressed her joy at seeing 
May and the ladies safe, Adam described to Harry 
and Mr. Shallard the events which had occurred on 


| the previous evening, and gave them the information 





| been a faney of the dying smugegler’s. 
luctant to leave the poor demented woman, but could | indeed, be proved to belong to a noble family, and 
The scene of excitement had left | 


he had obtained from the dying man. May listened 
with breathless eagerness. Was, indeed, the scerct 
of her birth to be at length disclosed ? The heiress 
of Texford! That seemed impossible: it must have 
She might, 


Sir Ralph’s objections to her might be removed ; or, 
on the other hand, her birth might be such that still 
greater obstacles might arise, or the proofs, had they 
existed, might haye been removed. Fears and hopes 
alternately gaining the mastery, she in vain endea- 
voured to calm her agitation. Miss Mary stood hold- 
ing her hand, her sightless eves turned towards the 
speakers, listening to all that was said; while Miss 
Jane every now and then threw in a word, gave her 
advice, or cross-questioned Adam, with an acuteness 
which won the lawyer's admiration. 

As they were still speaking, a dense wreath of 
smoke, with flickering points of flame rising beneath 
it, was seen in the direction of the cliff. 

“The mill has been set on fire,” exclaimed Mr. 
Shallard; ‘‘men ought to have been stationed to 
guard it. We may yet be in time to save the chest.” 

The gardener having been despatched with an 
order to the fencibles to hasten to the mill, the 
party from Downside hurried in the same direction. 
They’were soon at the spot, and at work. 

In the midst of the confusion several men were 
seen emerging with a heavy chest, which they 
carried between them. 

‘“We have got it, Mr. Castleton—we have got it!” 
cried Jacob, as several of the bystanders sprang for- 
ward to his assistance. 

In another minute the whole house was in a blaze, 
and the rafters which supported the vault catching 
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fire, the tall mill fell with a loud crash, and a huge 
fiery mass alone marked the spot where it had stood. 

“Tf you will restrain your curiosity for a short 
time, Mr. Castleton, we will have the chest carried 
up to Downside and examine it there,” said Mr. 
Shallard; “it will be a fitter spot than the open 
downs.” 

Plenty of bearers were found, and the old lawyer 
had some difficulty in keeping pace with them, as, 
followed by half the population of Hurlston, they 
bore it up to the Miss Pembertons’ cottage. 


CHAPTER LVII.—SIR RANALD CASTLETON. 


Tne attack of the smugglers and the pursuit had 
aroused Sir Ralph Castleton’s keenest interest, but 
the presence of Mr. Hastings still more disquieted 
him. There was something in his presence which 
made a more intimate conversation imperative, and 
now the baronet, who was unusually pale and 
agitated, had invited his guest to meet him in his 
study. What transpired during the conversation 
was not known. Lady Castleton had remarked the 
agitation Mr. Hastings’s appearance had caused her 
husband, and she dreaded the effect it might produce 
on him. 

At last the hungry guests, whose dinner had been 
so long postponed, assembled in the dining-room, 
where they were joined by the master of the house and 
Mr. Hastings. Sir Ralph still looked nervous, and 
instead of exhibiting his usual self-possession his 
manner was subdued, and his mind evidently dis- 
tracted. He treated Mr. Hastings with marked atten- 
tion, while he seemed at times to forget the presence 
of the marquis and his other titled guests. 

Julia excused herself from coming downstairs on 
the plea of having to attend to her mother, who was 
really unwell from anxiety and alarm. The general 
tried to make amends for Sir Ralph’s want of atten- 
tion to his guests, and talked away for the whole 
party. 

‘I hope, Mr. Hastings,” said the general, draw- 
ing him aside after dinner, ‘‘ you have convinced my 
friend Sir Ralph that your gallant son is a fit 
match for his fair daughter, Miss Julia, and I should 
like to be able to give the young lady a hint.” 

‘“T think, my dear general, that her father will 
no longe object to the match; but I have agreed’ to 
retain my incognito till the arrival of my son, whose 
ship was announced as having reached Spithead 
yosterday evening, and as’ I obtained leave for him 
at the Admiralty, he will come on here at once.” 

The general, who was as much at home at Tex- 
ford as at his own house, found means to give Julia 
the satisfactory intelligence. 

Next morning the marquis and Lord Frederick, 
who had not been unobservant of what was taking 
place, though somewhat puzzled, were prepared for 
the hint which the general conveyed to them, that 
the heart and hand of Miss Julia Castleton were 
engaged. Regretting that their stay should have 
been so short, they paid their respects to the master 
and mistress of the house and took their departure, 
much to Sir Ralph’s satisfaction. 

Julia, who had become somewhat alarmed at not 
hearing of Harry, was much relieved during the 
course of the morning by receiving a message from 
him, saying that he was at Downside, and hoped 
shortly to return to Texford. She hurried to Lady 
Castleton to inform her, and then went to Sir Ralph, 





who was alone in his study engaged in writing. He 
was so absorbed that he scarcely noticed her en- 
trance. She had to repeat what she had said. 

‘Foolish boy!” he exclaimed, without expressing 
any satisfaction. ‘If he knew the position in which 
I am placed he would see that I have greater 
reason than ever for objecting to his making that 
match. Ifa proper pride and a sense of what is due 
to his family no longer restrains him, let him under- 
stand that his father is a mere beggar dependent on 
the will of another; though you have nothing to 
fear, as I may tell you that he acknowledges your 
lover as his son, and insists on my sanction to your 
marriage.” 

‘“« My dear father,” exclaimed Julia, ‘‘T had hoped 
indeed that all impediments to my happiness would 
be removed, but how can that affect you or Harry?” 

‘‘You shall know all in time,” answered Sir 
Ralph, gloomily. ‘Till the arrival of Captain 
Headland I am prohibited from saying more. Leave 
me now; only, if you have any feelings of affection 
and duty, you will use your influence with Harry. I 
do not wish to make an enemy of my only son, but 
tell him, while I live I will never be a party to his 
committing so rash an act.” 

She returned to her mother, who had sufficiently 
recovered to come downstairs. The guests had gone 
into the grounds, with the exception of Mr. Hastings 
and General Sampson. 

The general came hurrying into the drawing-room 
from the hall, exclaiming, ‘‘ A post-chaise is driving 
up the avenue;” and taking Mr. Hastings by the 
arm, he added, ‘‘I do not know whether you or 
Miss Castleton should be the first to greet the occu- 
pant. I must leave you to decide.” 

“Let my future daughter have that happiness,” 
answered Mr. Hastings, by a violent effort calming 
his evident agitation. 

He imprinted a kiss as he spoke on the young 
lady’s brow. ‘‘Go and bring my son to me, when 
you have exchanged greetings. Do not detain him 
long.” 

Julia hastened to the ante-room, scarcely daring to 
hope that the general was not mistaken. From the 
window she saw the carriage approaching. She had 
not long to wait. Captain Headland sprang from it, 
followed by another person whom her eyes, from the 
mist which stole over them, failed to recognise. She 
heard his step in the hall. In another minute he 
was supporting her and listening to the account she 
had to give. She led him into the drawing-room, 
where Mr. Hastings was seated alone. 

‘*T require no one to tell me you are my son,” he 
said, embracing them both. 

They spoke for some time. Julia would have 
retired, to leave the father and his son alone, but the 
former detained her. 

‘‘For your sakes alone should I desire to resume 
my name and take the title which is lawfully mine,” 
he continued. ‘‘I am your father’s elder brother, 
my dear Julia; but I know that when you become 
my son Ranald’s wife you will endeavour to console 
lvim and your brother Harry for the loss of an empty 
title, of which I may be compelled to deprive him. 
But I am happily able to leave him in possession of 
a fortune equal to that which he at present enjoys.” 

‘Believing that you did not desire to hold the 
baronetcy, I would gladly have resigned my future 
right to it in favour of Harry,” said Headland 
‘‘As, however, you gave me leave to consult any 
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friend in whom I had confidence, I at once went to 
my old captain, Admiral Fancourt, who of all people, 
as my uncle’s brother-in-law, was the most capable 
of giving me advice. I placed the whole matter 
before him, and he assures me that should my uncle 
desire a baronetcy, Government will readily grant 
him one for his political services, so that he will 
consequently not be deprived of the rank he prizes. 
Having known me from my early days, and being 
convinced of the truth of the account I gave him, he 
accompanied me here that he might satisfy my uncle’s 
mind and assist in arranging matters.” 

As Headland, or rather Captain Castleton, ceased 
speaking, the door opened, and Admiral Fancourt 
entered the room. He at once recognised Sir Ranald 
Castleton, as Mr. Hastings was henceforth to be 
called, and expressed his satisfaction at his return, 
assuring him that he would have no difficulty in 
establishing his claims. 

Lady Castleton shortly afterwards joined the party, 
and having been introduced to her brother-in-law, 
warmly welcomed her nephew. Headland received 
a still more enthusiastic welcome from the old 
general, who quickly made his appeatance. 

‘‘And here comes Harry and another gentleman 
galloping along the avenue as if the fate of the 
kingdom depended on their.speed,” he exclaimed. 

Julia and the captain went out to meet them, and 
in another minute returned accompanied by Harry 
and the lawyer. Harry could scarcely speak. Julia 
knew by the way he embraced her and his mother 
that his heart was bounding with joy. 

“She can no longer be looked upon as unworthy 
of marrying a Castleton, for she is a Castleton her- 
self, though all my May desires is to bear my name,” 
he exclaimed, at length; ‘“‘but Mr. Shallard will 


explain the discovery we have made more clearly 


than I can. Our good cousins promise to bring her 
here as soon as a carriage can be obtained.” 

Sir Ranald, as may be supposed, listened to this 
announcement with the deepest interest, as he did to 
the account given by the lawyer. 

Mr. Shallard, after briefly describing the discovery 
of the chest which had been so long hid by Martin 
Goul in the old mill, then went on to state that 
having examined the documents in it, he had 
no doubt whatever that the little girl who had been 
rescued from the wreck on board which the chest had 
been found was the child of the long-lost Ranald 
Castleton. This was corroborated by the locket 
with the initials of ‘“‘ M. C.” which she had on, and 
which with the dress had been carefully preserved 
by Dame Halliburt, while several of the articles in 
the chest had the Castleton arms and crest. 

The eyes of those who knew Sir Ranald were 
turned towards him. 

“Through the mercy of Heaven my two children 
have been restored to me on the same day,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I had embarked for England after her 
mother’s death with my little daughter and her 
native nurse. While we were still in ignorance that 
the war had broken out, we were captured by a 
French privateer. A heavy gale was blowing at the 
time, and I with other passengers had just been 
removed when all further communication between 
the ships was prevented by the fury of the wind and 
sea. I was almost driven to despair when I found 
that the ships had separated during the night. It 
was the opinion of our captors that, only a few men 
laving been put on board, the crew had risen and 





retaken the vessel. They searched in vain for her. 
It was believed with savage satisfaction by the 
French that a wreck we fell in with two days after- 
wards, which went down before she could be boarded, 
was our ship. I had no reason to doubt that they were 
wrong in their suspicions, and mourned my child as 
lost to me for ever.” 

. All listened with breathless interest to what Mr. 
Castleton was saying Harry’s satisfaction can 
better be imagined than described. 

“‘T am very sure that you are Sir Ranald Castleton ; 
those who doubt it have only to examine your pic- 
ture in the study. Though I recognise you, I doubt 
not so will the old steward, Mr. Groocock, and many 
others who knew you in your youth,” said Mr. 
Shallard, as Sir Ranald warmly greeted him as an 
old friend. 

Harry, after a satisfactory interview with his 
father, could no longer restrain his eagerness. He 
set off again for Downside. He had not to go far 
before he met the carriage. Returning with it, 
he had the happiness of handing out his beloved 
Maiden May and introducing her to her father 
and brother. 


Two weddings shortly afterwards took place by 
special licence at Texford Hall, Sir Ranald and Sir 
Ralph giving their daughters away. 

A fcte was held in honour of the occasion in the 
Park, at which the Miss Pembertons were present, 
and Adam and Dame Halliburt, with their two sons 
—for Sam had just returned from sea—were among 
the most honoured guests. 

‘‘T knew our Maiden May was a real young lady, 
though little did I think she would one day be Lady 
Castleton,” said Adam. 

Sir Ranald insisted on settling an annuity on old 
Adam and his wife. Honest Jack Headland, the 
only one now of the name, not unwilling to remain 
on shore, was appointed to a post at Morbury suited 
to his taste. 

Though the young officers, while the war con- 
tinued, again went afloat, they did not object to 
home service. Harry, who had purchased Downside 
on the death of his cousins, spent a portion of every 
summer at the place which was so endeared to him 
and his beloved and still blooming May. 





THE RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH NATIONAL 
ANTHEMS. 


HE union by marriage of the royal families of 
Great Britain and Russia has led to the 
National Anthems of the two countries being per- 
formed alternately, in fashionalle assemblies by 
professionals, in public places by military bands, 
both at London and St. Petersburg, at Edinburgh 
and Moscow, at Dublin and Kiev, at Liverpool and 
Odessa, at Manchester and Riga, in honour of an 
event which promises fair for the maintenance of 
peace between the respective nationalities of eastern 
and western Europe. The Russian song, to which 
Marie Alexandrovna has often listened on the 
banks of the Neva, is far more thoughtful than the 
English, and differs also in being entirely free from 
political allusions, while written in a strain of correct 
religious sentiment and feeling. It consists of six 
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stanzas, four of which may be given from a literal 
version of the original, by Mr. J. T. Naake, of the 
British Museum library, to whose courtesy the 
writer of this paper is indebted for a ready response 
to his queries. 


*€ God save the Czar! 
The glorious! Long life 
Grant him on earth! 
To the subduer of the proud, 
The defender of the weak, 
The comforter of all, 
Send down every blessing! 


‘*The peaceful warriors, 
Lovers of truth, 
God save ! 
Their virtuous lives, 
Without hypocrisy 
Devoted to heroic deeds, 
Remember, Thou! 


*©Oh, Providence! 
Thy blessiz Fg 
Send down on us! 
The desire of good, 
Moderation in happiness, 
Patience in adversity 
Grant on earth! 


** Be our Defender, 
Our faithful Companion, 
Lead us on! 
Oh, Thou the most glorious, 
Divine Life, 
Known to the heart, 
Shine to the heart!’ 





The poem, quite of recent date, was composed by | t 
Vassili Andrejevich Zhukovsky, born in 1783, edu- 
cated in the public school at Tula and in the 


university of Moscow, which he quitted in 1803, and | 


where he afterwards held an appointment under the 
Government. He edited for a short time the ‘‘ Kuro- 
pean Herald,” translated ‘‘Don Quixote”’ into the 
Nelavonic language, published an excellent collection 
of Russian poetry, in five volumes, and died in the 
year 1852. 

Zhukovsky’s ode was sct to music in 1833 by 
A. Th. Lvov, and became at once a national song. 
The air, a pleasing and striking one, was speedily 
heard in England, and continued for a time highly 
popular. But it w as, of course, introduced with an 
arrangement to different words, when vocal per- 
formance was in view, ‘‘God the Omnipotent, King 
who ordaineth.” The strains are the most effective 
as given by a Russian horn band with a full com- 
plement of performers. In that remarkable kind of 
music each performer sounds but one note, yet all 
successively fall in properly with such marvellous 
exactness as to convey the impression of there being 
only a single mighty instrument in play. Prince 
Potemkin, on one occasion, without revealing his 
purpose, took M. Baillot, an eminent Frenc h com- 
poser, into a long gallery of the Kremlin at Moscow, 
intentionally involved in darkness. Though nothing 
was to bo seen, yet soon the tones of melody and 
harmony were heard. At the close of the per- 
formance, upon being asked what he thought of it, 
the foreigner replied, ‘All that I know is, that it 


| Covent Garden by Dr. Hawkins. 


is like nothing on this earth. It is the music of 
another world; and I am utterly at a loss even to 
guess how it is produced.” Lights having been 
brought, there appeared in the distance ea large band 
of soldiers, each with a trumpet or horn, varying in 
length from a few inches to ten, fifteen, and even 
twenty feet, by which the magic minstrelsy had 
been made. 
We give the anthem as now commonly sung. 


Alito 8ve lower. 








God save the no-ble Czar! Long may he live, in pow’r, in 
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Faith's sure defender, God save the Czar, Godsavethe Czar! ! 
! ! 

















Our own National Anthem is of much older date 
than the preceding. Yet it does not go farther back 
than the year 1745, at least as a regular composition 
formally submitted to the public. It was then sung for 

the first time in the two leading metropolitan theatres, 

harmonised for Drury Lane by Dr. Arne, and for 
Words and tune 
appeared in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
October in the year named. ‘The following is a: 
exact copy of the imprint. It will be perceived that 
the air has since been improved in melody, and is 
now usually given in a difierent key. 
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God save the King. Send him vic - to - ri-ous, Hap-py and 





God save the King. 
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glo - ri- ous, Long to reign o - ver us, Godsave the King. 
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Tile RUSSIAN AND 


**O Lord our God arise, 
Seatter his enemies, 

And make them fall; 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 

O save us all. 


**Thy choicest gifts in store 
Gn George be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign ; 
May he defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause, 
To say with heart and voice, 
God save the King!” 


The song was received with great delight by both 
the crowded audiences, not so much on the ground 
of its own merit, but as an expression of patriotism 
and loyalty peculiarly appropriate to the circum- 
stances of the nation at the period. It was imme- 
diately re-echoed in the streets, and soon became an 
established favourite both in military circles and in 
festive gatherings of the people, as an act of homage 
to the sovereign, and a proper tribute of respect to 
the constitution. Previously, for more than half a 
century, Purcell’s duet and chorus, ‘‘To arms,” and 
the air, ‘‘ Britons strike home,” by the same com- 
poser, the words of both taken from Dryden’s altera- 
tion of Bondica, were the national songs, always 
received with acclamations in times of war. Though 
still in use on such occasions, yet ‘‘God save the 
King”? quickly gained the pre-eminence, and has 
retained it, being equally adapted for days of peace. 

At the period referred to, known for some time 
afterwards as ‘‘the Forty-five,” the country was in a 
ferment from end to end, owing to the landing of the 
Pretender in Scotland, and the early success which 
attended the arms of his adherents. They had taken 
possession of Edinburgh, had defeated an English 
force at Preston Pans, and were on the advance 
southward, expecting to be joined by sympathisers in 


sufficient numbers to justify an attempt to snatch the | 


crown from the House of Hanover and transfer it to 
the House of Stuart. England was astir with war- 
like preparations, and London with defensive mea- 
sures. The regiments of trained bands were doing 


duty by turn day and night to keep the peace of the | 


city, the gates of which were rigorously closed through 
the hours of darkness. Battalions of foot and squad- 
rons of horse, with bombardiers, gunners, and trains 
of artillery, were moving northward in hot haste 
towards Yorkshire, the head-quarters of Marshal 
Wade. Hence the introduction of the song was 
pertinent, and the enthusiastic welcome it received 
natural. An additional stanza speedily appeared, 
alluding more directly to passing events :— 


‘Lord, grant that Marshal Wade 
May, by Thy mighty aid, 
Victory bring! 
May he sedition hush, 
And like a torrent rush, 
Rebellious Seots to crush ! 
God save the King !” 
This supplemental strain was soon set aside, but 
the name of the commander did not so speedily 
smk into oblivion. Upon the suppression of the 
rebellion, the soldiers stationed in the Highlands 
were employed under his direction to open more 
practicable routes through them for military pur- 
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poses, an improvement which was ultimately highly 
prized by the civilians. Hence the commemorative 
distich, which certainly savours more of Ireland than 
of Scotland :— 


**Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up both hands and bless General Wade.” 


Another stanza, intended to serve a temporary pur- 
pose, was composed on the occasion of George mr 
being shot at by the maniac Hatfield, in Drury 
Lane Theatre, on the 15th of May, 1800 :— 


**From every latent foe, 
From the assassin’s blow, 
God save the King! 
O’er him Thine arm extend, 
For Britain’s sake defend 
Our father, prince, and friend! 
God save the King!” 


This was written by Sheridan while the performance 
of the evening proceeded. It was sung at the close, 
and most vociferously encored by the audience. 

We now come to consider the original authorship 
of the politico-religious hymn. ‘This is one of the 
yexed questions of literature, as much so as that 
which the Letters of Junius involve, and will pro- 
bably never be thoroughly elucidated; but a few jot- 
tings may be put down in relation to it. 

According to a pretentious volume written by Mr. 
Clark, and published in the year 1822, entitled, ‘‘ An 
Account of the National Anthem,” it started into 
being in the reign of James1, when Dr. Bull pro- 
duced the music. He was organist to the king, and 
certainly left behind him the notes in manuscript of 
a piece called ‘‘God save the King;” but this is 
known to have been a kind of voluntary for the 
organ, with twenty-six different basses, having no 
feature whatever in common with the anthem. Ben 
Jonson is supposed by Mr. Clark to have written in 
substance the words, and confessedly this is given 
simply as a likely guess. So much for the Bull and 
Ben Jonson theory. 

A claim for the unfortunate poet and musician, 
Henry Carey, who died by his own hand in 1743, 
with only a halfpenny in his pocket, was set up by 
his son, and pertinaciously maintained, with the 
view of obtaining a pension from the Government ; 
but nothing could be alleged by way of proof beyond 
a loose report concerning one of Handel’s assistants 
having stated that the father had brought him the 
words and music in order to have the bass improved. 
The elder Carey published a collection of his poems 
shortly before his death, but the loyal strain puts in 
no appearance among them. He produced some 
pleasant pieces, and may be noted as the inventor of 
the well-known phrase, Vamby-Pamby, which has 
stood its ground to the present day in the criticism of 
style and manners. 

It is quite certain that the original author of the 
melody was unknown when it was introduced to the 
theatres, while both the words and music of the 
song, subject to a few alterations, were generally 
regarded as having been for some time in existence. 
Dr. Arne, under whose auspices the piece appeared 
at Drury Lane, expressly stated, in reply to a chal- 
lenge upon the point, that he had not the least know- 
ledge, nor could he guess at all, who was either the 
author or the composer, but there was a received 








opinion that it was written and composed for the 
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Catholic chapel of James 11, and as his religious 
faith was not that of the nation, there might be a 
political reason for the concealment of names in the 
ease. Dr. Burney is also reported to have said that 
‘the earliest copy of the words we are acquainted 
with begins, ‘God save great James our King.’”’ To 
the same effect is the testimony of Benjamin Victor, 
made in a communication to Garrick, then at the 
outset of his dramatic career, written the same month 
in which the song appeared in print. ‘The stage,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ at both houses is the most pious, as 
well as the most loyal place in the three kingdoms. 
Twenty men appear at the end of every play; and 
one stepping forward before the rest, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, begins singing te an old anthem 
tune the following words :— 


*O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the enemics 
Of George our King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King !’ 
Which are the very words and music of an old 
anthem that was sung at St. James’s Chapel for 
King James the Second, when the Prince of Orange 
was landed, to deliver us from popery and slavery ; 
which God Almighty, in his goodness, was pleased 
wor to grant.” Verses inscribed on drinking-glasses 
preserved by descendants of the Pretender’s adhe- 
rents in Scotland further certify to the Jacobite use 
of the strain :— 
** God save the King, I pray, 
God save the King, I pray, 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Soon to reign over us, 
God save the King! 


**God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The truc-born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by Thee; 
Grant us one favour more, 
The King for to restore, 
As Thou hast done before 
The Familie.” 


The correspondence is close between the first stanza 
of the English poem and a French versicle in use 
about the time when the relations between the 
Stuarts and the court of Versailles were the most in- 
timate. With the following lines, sung to the music 
of Lulli, who died in the year 1687, the nuns of the 
convent of St. Cyr are said to have greeted the en- 
trance of the king, Louis xiv, into the chapel :— 

‘Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses enemis, 
Toujours soumia ! 
Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!” 
But no direct derivation of the English stanza from 
the French need be inferred from their resembling 
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terms and sentiments, as loyalty has expressed itself 
in a similar manner, and must almost of necessity do 
so when occasion for its vocal manifestation arises. 
Such forms of speech have been in use in relation to 
princes and potentates from time immemorial, and 
are on record with reference to those of the ancient 
oriental monarchies. In the days of Nebuchadnezzar, 
“Oh king, live for ever!” was the usual preface to 
an address. Hushai reiterated the formulary to 
Absalom, ‘‘ God save the king, God save the king ;” 
and upon Solomon being anointed to the succession 
by Zadok the priest and Abiathar the prophet, the 
trumpet sounded, ‘and all the people said, God save 
King Solomon!” 

As a general conclusion, it seems warrantable to 
state that the National Anthem goes back as a com- 
position to an age prior to that when it was first 
formally submitted to public notice ; that it bore the 
name of a Stuart sovereign before that of the Hano- 
verian king; and was pressed into the service of the 
later dynasty for political purposes when the adhe- 
rents of the older were on the point of invading 
England with a view to its re-establishment. Among 
the names conjecturally mentioned as composers of 
the music, Purcell’s is the most likely, who was one 
of the organists of the royal chapel in the reign of 
James 11, and at the same time organist of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The words are of home growth, but 
belong to different periods. They are derived from 
various sources, as songs prepared for coronation 
processions, royal progresses, and festive entertain- 
ments, while such sentences as ‘‘scatter our enemies,” 
‘confound their devices,” with the prayer for “a 
long and happy reign over us,” occur in the offices 
of the Anglican liturgy. 

Our old ballad poetry is rife with brief loyal out- 
bursts, wholly unconnected with the subject of the 
strain, as if introduced from usage, answering no 
purpose but to eke out a rhyme or lengthen the 
song. A famous example from the Scottish border 
once figured ludicrously in nonconformist psalmody. 
It happened in the days of yore at Leicester, when 
the town had only one dissenting chapel, a Presbyte- 
rian place of worship called invariably the Great 
Meeting. Lymn-books, being then rare, were dis- 
pensed with. The usage was for written copies of 
the hymns required at each service to be placed in 
order on the clerk’s desk, one above the other, for 
him to give out by two lines at a time. One memor- 
able Sunday morning, some juvenile conspirators 
against his peace succeeded in placing an inscribed 
scroll of their own on the top of the orthodox docu- 
ments. So the unsuspecting official, beginning his 
work as audibly as usual, announced the lines,— 


“God prosper long our noble King, 
Our lives and safctyes all.” 


Quickly the minister whispered, leaning over the 
pulpit, ‘John, John, you must be wrong.” ‘Oh, 
no,” was the reply, “it is so; it’s all right,” and 
began with a sonorous voice a tune appropriate to a 
common metre. Then came the next two lines,— 


‘A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy Chase befall.” 


“Stop! stop!” was now energetically exclaimed 
from the pulpit, ‘hand it to me; take the next,” 
fully alive to the fact that some unlucky mischance 
had occurred, or mischievous wit must have been at 
work intentiozally to confound his subordinate. 
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THE MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER: 


A STORY OF THE CHINESE GREAT REBELLION, AND THE ‘‘ EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY.” 


VICTORIA HARBOUR, HONG KONG. 
CHAPTER III.—PERILS OF THE SEA—SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 
— PIRATES, 

OW that we had sailed into the North Pacific, the 
course of the Jupiter was changed to the west- 
ward, and she bowled along at nine knots per hour 
wder the north-east trade winds, sighting every day or 
twosome of the innumerable isles that form the groups 
of Polynesia and the Indian Archipelago. Ever vary- 
ing in outline, they formed a continuous island pano- 
tama for days and weeks together. Sometimes they 
were low coral isles, fringed with dangerous reefs, 
Whose palm-trees were invisible at a few miles’ 
distance, and sometimes they were peaked, pre- 
tipitous, rocky islets, towering above the sea for 
hundreds —even thousands — of feet. It was an 
aixious time for the captain whilst sailing through 
these rocks, reefs, and shoals, subject to devious cur- 
tents, and although he had full contidence in his crew, 
éwas always on the look-out, and constantly studying 
s charts, Whenever he had a chance, he would 
take his ship outside the usual track, so as to avoid 
the intricate channels and to get plenty of sea room. 





One day, whilst looking thraugh his telescope at a 
rocky island to windward of us, distant about five or 
six miles, he suddenly shouted out, ‘“‘ Back the main- 
yard! back the mainyard!” and told the steersman 
to put the helm hard aport. His orders were im- 
mediately obeyed, and the ship swung round to the 
wind with all her sails aback. The commotion caused 
by this brought all the passengers on deck, and the 
captain turned to me and said, ‘Just take a look 
through my glass at that island and tell me what you 
see.” It seemed to be a barren, precipitous island, 
about five hundred feet high, cleft in two, with three 
needle-shaped pinnacles on its northern shore. On 
its southern half there was a deep cavern, with the 
surf breaking in white foam at its entrance. The 
northern half looked least desolate, and had some- 
thing like vegetation on its flank, in the midst of 
which there appeared to be a solitary tree. There 
were no habitations to be seen, or signs of life, save 
the sea-birds which hovered about its perpendicular 
cliffs. ‘‘The only prominent object,” I said, ‘is 
a palm-tree on the north part of the island.” The 
captain took another look, “I take your palm-tree 
to be a signal of distress.” ‘ And so do I,” said 
Petersen, the mate, ‘‘and that there are probably 
some shipwrecked people on the island.” As this 
seemed probable, our skipper determined to beat up 
to the island, and, when we got as close to it as it 
was prudent to go, he despatched the mate, with two 
sailors and two of my sappers and myself, in the 
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quarter-boat to land, and ordered us to make for the 
cleft in the centre of the rocks. When we got to 
shore, we found the island was of volcanic origin, 
with giant columns of basalt resembling those at 
Fingal’s Cave; and as we passed the mouth of the 
cavern which had been seen so far away, we heard 
the surf breaking against its walls with the noise of 
thunder. Not aledge could be seen upon which the 
least footing could be obtained, so we rowed under 
the lee to the gap between the two hills, and there, 
as the captain had conjectured, there was a small bit 
of pebbly beach, where we could haul up the boat. 
Leaving the two sailors in charge of the boat, the 
others dispersed themselves in the direction of the 
signal post, and reached it with less difficulty than 
was expected. It was quite evident that some ship- 
wrecked people had erected it, for it was a ship’s 
spar, with a sailor’s blue woollen shirt fastened to the 
top; but although we shouted and fired pistols to 
attract attention, there was no response, and we 
were about to leave the island, when I accidentally 
discovered in a little thicket the skeletons of two 
luman beings. I called my companions to the spot, 
and, after we had vainiy endeavoured to make out 
who they were, and to find some record of their sad 
story, we dug a grave, covered them over with earth 
and stones, and then cut down the signal-post, lest it 
should attract some other ship out of its course. It 
was impossible to tell to what country these unfortu- 
nate men had belonged. Not impossibly they had 
been part of the erew of a Manilla trader, for the 
shirt appeared be of Spanish manufacture. 

No land was now sighted until we saw the most 
northern of the Philippine Islands, a long chain 
which stretches between Luzon and Formosa, the two 
greatest islands in these parts. There are several 
passages between them. We ran through the 
Balintang Passage, which has a channel eighteen 
miles wide, and passed fairly,into the dreaded China 
Sea one evening, just as the last rays of the setting 
sun were gilding the mountain tops. We landsmen 
now began to calculate at what hour we should get 
to shore, but the captain shook his head and told us 
that the worst part of the way had yet to come; in 
saying which he proved indeed to be right, for on 
the following day we encountered and had to beat 
up against the south-west monsoon, and three days 
afterwards were surprised by a furious typhoon, 
which threw the vessel almost upon her beam ends, 
and washed away boats and everything that was 
loose or movable. We got safely through this peril, 
however, and after a short period of calm, a favour- 
able breeze sprang up once more, and the ship re- 
sumed her course for Hong Kong under a cloud of 
canvas. 

Again the decks were crowded by our Chinese 
passengers, on the look-out to catch the first glimpse 
of their native land, and of the boats of their 
countrymen, which we call junks. The first we saw 
were fishing-boats, and, though far out of sight of 
land, appeared to be frail structures, with their 
bamboo masts and spars dipping into the trough of 
the sea asif they would go down. Women and 
children were on board, some of them attending to 
the nets, and appeared quite unconcerned as we 
passed. Many were sighted during the day, and 
some larger ones, which I took to be trading junks, 
but when these appeared the Chinese became 
anxious and even excited. Fan A-wye told me they 
were afraid that some of these were pirate junks, 
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and that they were arranging amongst themselyes 
lest some might attack the ship, and rob them of 
their gold, and murder those who resisted—for theso 
pirates are sanguinary, desperate men. Our captain 
also took measures for our safety, distributed arms, 
and had his four guns loaded with ball. He directed 
me to tell my men that we were in the vicinity of the 
Canton River estuary, which is frequented by tho 
most bloodthirsty pirates on the coast, and that they 
were daring enough to attack ships as large as ours, 
and to rob and murder whenever they had the 
chance. ‘‘ Therefore,” said he, ‘‘get your arms and 
ammunition ready, and I shall leave the command of 
your men to you, and with my men will load and 
fire our four big guns should there be occasion.” 

This was an unexpected change in the peaceful 
state of affairs which had hitherto prevailed through- 
out the voyage, and I could not help thinking of the 
anomalous condition of a people who receive their 
countrymen, returning from abroad, with fire and 
sword instead of with the open hand of welcome. [ 
mustered my men, of course, and when they wero 
put through their facings on the main-deck tho 
Chinese could not contain their joy, and kept “chin! 
chinning!”’ the soldiers with the utmost hilarity, 
some of them saying, that ‘‘ tief man no can catchee 
sip; spose he come, Inkilee solya (English soldier) 
man all same soot him dead!” 

Towards night the number of junks increased, and 
their lights sparkled in all directions over the waves, 
The Jupiter also had her lights hoisted, a white ore 
at the foretop and two im the mizen-chains. It was 
quite dark after sunset as the moon did not rise 
until late, and the lights of the fishing-boats gra- 
dually disappeared as they steered towards the 
shore. The mate was im the bows with his watch, 
keeping a sharp look-out lest the ship might run 
down some of the junks. Suddenly he called out, 
‘“‘ Bear away! a lasge junk on the lee bow without 
lights!” His order was ebeyed, and the captain 
came on deck with his night-glass. ‘‘ That is a sus- 
picious-looking craft,” he said te me; ‘have your 
men ready, and see that my hands reeve out the 
guns.” ‘Then he took up his speaking-trumpet, aud 
called to the junk people in Canton jargon, ‘No 
can do! Spose you come, my ship sink you!” 

No answer was given, but the junk bore up to 
windward, and fired a shotted gun across our bows, 
carrying away the martingale. The light from the 
gun revealed the formidable appearance of the craft, 
which could not have been less than two hundred 
tons, with probably twenty nine-pounder guns on 
board, and a hundred men. The villains set up an 
unearthly yell, which at once showed their intention 
of boarding the ship. Not a moment was lost in 
returning fire with our two windward guns, and both 
hit the junk on the deck amidship, where most of the 
pirates stood, and no doubt did great execution. 
They replied with eight or nine shots, but they were 
all too low to do much harm to the Jupiter, and she 
stood so high out of the water that the pirates could 
not tell how many people were on board. : 

‘‘ Let her come nearer,” I shouted to the captain, 
‘‘so as to come within rifle range, and run out all 
your guns to windward.” This was done, and I got 
my twenty men close under the bulwarks ready to 
fire a volley. 

Down dropped the pirate, thinking he was sure to 
take a ship with only two guns. A number of jingals, 
or fire-lock pieces, were discharged from her, but 
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their bullets fell harmless in the water. ‘‘ Now, men,” 
I called out, ‘‘fire!”? at which they jumped up, and 
sent a volley over the bulwarks with true aim into 
the pirate. A second fiendish yell, mingled with the 
eries of the wounded, rose above the din, and stink- 
pots were thrown towards the ship, but fell a long 
way short of their mark. ‘ Now again, guns as 
well,” and a regular broadside from cinnon and 
nusketry followed, carrying away one of the junk’s 
masts. The pirates were paralysed; they ceased 


fring, and took to their sweeps to row the junk out | 


of range. ‘This was not eflected without further 
damage to the craft and probable loss to the crew, 
but as the Jupiter could not tack close enough to 
windward, the junk soon got out of range and 
escaped in the darkness. 
follow her, as she would make for some shallow bay 
where the piratical villages lay; besides, the attack 
would be reported at Hong Kong, where there were 
British gunboats stationed especially for the sup- 


had been hurt. Nevertheless, a strict watch was 


kept for the remainder of the night, which fortunately | 


passed over without anything worthy of note. 


CHAPTER IV.—BRITISH FLEET AND ARMY AT HONG KONG, 


Next morning a mist covered the horizon in the | 


direction of the land, so that we had no idea what it 
was like until the ship came close upon it. 
sun rose in the heavens the mist became dispersed, 
and then the boldness of the scenery, and the absence 
of habitations, struck me as very remarkable, for I 
had formed the settled opinion that China was com- 
paratively a low-lying country, and so densely 


peopled that there was not room enough for the | 
inhabitants to dwell upon the land, so that a large | 


proportion of the population were obliged to live in 

boats on the water. Now here, upon the very thres- 

hold of the ‘‘Great Flowery Land,” appeared the 
y ’ 

converse of my anticipations. ‘There was a bold, 


mountainous, and rocky region, apparently as deso- | 


late and untenanted as the primeval shores of Aus- 
tralia. Instead of cultivated rice-fields, half inundated 
with water, I beheld sharp mountain peaks rearing 
their granite heads far up into the sky ; their flanks, 
tugged and precipitous, covered with a scant vegeta- 


tion, almost destitute of shrubs or trees, presenting } 


to the mariner an iron-bound ¢éoast. 
This bold character was even more conspicuous as 


the vessel threaded its course among the numerous | 


islands which separate the various passages leading 
into the estuary of the Canton or Pearl River, and 
to Hong Kong Harbour. At every mile the aspect of 
the country was more and more striking. Keeping 
close to the island of Great Lema, with the island of 
Poo-toi forming the north headland, the vista opened 
up was of the most picturesque description. Here 
the eye could penetrate for a distance of fifty miles 
up the estuary, with Lantao towering above all the 
other isles ; while Victoria Peak, to the north, marked 
out the position of the island of Hong Kong. 

Before the Jupiter entered Lema Channel, a Ghinese 
pilot came on board and bargained with the captain 
to take the vessel safely into port. He came along- 
side in smart style, and clambered over the lee bul- 
warks like a nimble Jack tar. He was a sharp, 
confident fellow, and seemed quite at home in pilot- 
ing the ship, and giving his orders to the seamen in 
tolerable nautical English. This piece of navigation 
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was executed in the forenoon of a sunny day. The 
islands stood out in clear, bold relief against the blue 
sky, but without any signs of life on shore. It was 
otherwise on the inner waters sheltered by the land, 
where the sea was comparatively smooth. There 
numerous native craft sailed about in all directions, 
from the small sampan to the large trading junk. 
Towards noon the ship sailed along the western shore 
of Hong Kong, and several villas appeared on the 
heights, indicating the proximity of western civilisa- 
tion. But all other sights dwindled into the shade 


| when the Jupiter rounded Green Point, and brought 
| into view the town and harbour of Victoria 


the 


proper name of the settlement. There the British 


| ileet was lying at anchor. Besides men-of-war, there 
It was, indeed, useless to | 


were numerous transports and merchantmen which 
increased the strength of the fleet twofold. Before 
the Jupiter reached the anchorage, she was boarded 


| by the harbour-master, who pointed out a berth for 
| her in the harbour, where she cast anchor. 
pression of piracy. Every one on board was highly 

delighted at the repulse, particularly as none of us | 


By this 
time the sampans, or shore boats, swarmed around 
the ship, the boatmen and boatwomen setting up a 
deafening clatter of voices to secure fares among the 
Chinese passengers. Ou their part, they were as 


| eager to go on shore, and left the vessel almost as 


quickly as they came on board at Melbourne. 

It was with some difficulty that the long-boat of 
the Jupiter, conveying my sappers, could be steered 
through the shipping, from the crowds of boats that 
thronged the bay. Conspicuous among the fleet was 


Admiral Sir James Hope, blue, at the fore. It was 
chiefly in consequence of the admiral’s defeat at tho 
Takoo forts, in the previous year, that the new ex- 
pedition was undertaken to recover the prestige of 
the British navy. At length the boat was brought 
safely vp to the Praya, or marine parade, where an 
immense throng of sailors, soldiers, and Chinese were 


actively employed in communicating with the ship- 
| ping. 
| landed with their baggage without receiving the 


The bustle was so great that my party was 
; DD'S 

slightest notice; but, as it was necessary that we 
should find our way to head-quarters, I accosted a 


| sergeant of artillery and inquired if he would direct 
| us there. 


“Ah!” Wait a 


said he, ‘‘just arrived, I see. 


| minute and I'll go with you myself, after I see these 


ordnance stores off.” 

In a few minutes this was done, and we started up 
the main street, or Queen’s Road, as it is called. It 
was excessively hot. Lverybody was dressed in the 
lightest clothing, most of the soldiers wearing pith 
We had still our heavy regimentals on, 
and complained to our companion of the excessive 
heat. 

‘‘You may well say so, comrade, for of all the 
broiling places ve been in, this town beats them 
hollow. It is as hot at night as in the daytime, and 
a fellow can scarcely get a wink of sleep.” 

‘‘ Then there is no chance of coming to terms with 
the Chinese, and war is sure to be carried on?” 

‘‘That is certain,’ said the sergeant, ‘‘ for they 
think they will beat us, as they did the admiral’s 
squadron last year. Lord Elgin’s brother, Mr. 
Bruce, has presented an ultimatum, which has been 
rejected in the most insolent manner Already the 
campaign has begun by our taking possession of 
Chusan. We sent a battery of artillery, a com- 
pany of engineers, a detachment of marines, and 
two regiments of the line.” 
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‘‘In that case,” I inquired, ‘“‘ where are we likely 
to be ordered off to?” 

‘‘T think,” was the sergeant’s answer, “that we 
will make a landing somewhere near the Takoo 
forts, to wipe out Admiral Hope’s disaster.” 

Here we came in front of a large building where 
several officers were conversing, one of whom was 
conspicuous from the deference paid to him by the 
others. He was a spare, somewhat lathy, weather- 
beaten officer, above the middle height, and about 
fifty years of age, whose sword indicated him to be 
of the rank of a general. His accent unmistakably 
pointed to the north of the Tweed as the country of 
his birth, and his breast bearing the ribbons of the 
first Chinese war, the campaigns of the Sutlej, of the 
Punjaub, and of Oude, bore testimony to a long and 
active career of Eastern warfare. 

‘‘ Who is that ?”’ I whispered. 

‘‘He is the commander of the forces,” responded 
the sergeant, ‘‘ Lieutenant-General Sir James Hope 
Grant; as gallant a soldier, with as kind a heart, as 
it ever fell to the lot of an army to be commanded 
by. This is head-quarters, and I will show you 
where to report yourself,”’ continued the sergeant. 

Having done this, he left for the artillery barracks; 
and I received orders to proceed with my men to the 
same quarters, preparatory to embarking on board 
a transport. Every day fresh arrivals of troops were 
landed, until it became difficult to find quarters in the 
narrow strip of level ground which forms the settle- 
ment. On the opposite side of the harbour a small 
peninsula stretches from the mainland into the bay, 
forming a more salubrious spot for a camp than any- 
where on the island of Hong Kong. For the occu- 
pation of this the British plenipotentiary negotiated 


with the Chinese authorities, to lease it at an annual 


rent. Strange to say, while the two nations were on 
the verge of war the application was granted. 
Having occasion to visit the camp, I found the 
horses of the Sikh cavalry picketed in front of the 
troopers’ tents, their movements restrained by ropes 
round their fetlocks, attached to pegs sunk in the 
ground. By this means the high-spirited Arabs 
were prevented from kicking each other, as they 
otherwise would have done. The uniform of this 
corps was grey, but the field-dress consisted of blue 
serge tunics made according to the fashion of the 
East, with red cotton cummerbunds, or sashes, round 
their waists, white cotton trousers, and jack-boots. 
Probyn’s horse wore a slate-coloured turban, and 
Fane’s ared one. Their arms consisted of tulwars 
—light bamboo-shafted lances—carbines, and pistols. 
Their lances, from which fluttered blue and red 
pennants, were stuck in the ground in front of their 
tents, and gave the encampment a very picturesque 
appearance. ‘This was further enhanced when the 
word of command was given to mount, and they 
went through some manceuvres. Altogether, I had 
not seen such a dashing body of light cavalry before. 
They were just the style of troopers to give a good ac- 
count of the Tartar cavalry, should they cross lances. 
Perhaps the most curious element in this motley 
army was the Canton Coolie Corps, a body of Chinese 
labourers who had volunteered their services to act 
as porters in carrying provisions and ammunition in 
the field. They were well paid for their services, 
and showed no compunction in assisting the enemies 
of their sovereign. All that was required was to 
keep a sharp eye on those who had received 
geome of their pay in advance, so that they did not 
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run away; consequently when any of them wished 
to buy provisions for the voyage, they were placed 
under the charge of a soldier. Notwithstanding this, 
many escaped the vigilance of their guards. One 
instance was told of an ingenious trick, whereby a 
coolie got off with twenty-seven dollars paid him in 
advance. He was going about the town in charge 
of a soldier attached to the corps, making purchases 
for the voyage. Amongst other things he bought 
some pepper, and immediately threw it in the sol- 
dier’s eyes and bolted, getting clear off. 

The embarkation of the troops progressed rapidly, 
and there was a daily decrease of the men-of-war 
and transports in the harbour, where, off and on, 
upwards of seventy pennants fluttered in the breeze, 
This was exclusive of French men-of-war and 
transports which had put in at Hong Kong on their 
way to their place of rendezvous at the treaty port 
of Chee-foo. It so happened that the transport in 
which we embarked had to call there on her way to 
the general rendezvous of the allied expeditionary 
force in Talien Bay, still farther north. 

During the voyage I was much impressed with the 
vast extent of China, as the ship sailed within view of 
the coast nearly the whole way, a distance of 
1500 miles, and that amounted to only two-thirds 
of her shores on the Pacific, the China Sea, and the 
Yellow Sea. Sailing through the Ly-ee-moon Pas- 
sage, only one-third of a mile wide, the rocky 
mountains on either side presented a grand but wild 
picture, while the tidal current ran like a sluice, 
accelerating the vessel’s speed. 

At length the ship rounded safely the Shantung 
Promontory, and came to an anchor in Chee-foo 
Harbour. Here the French fleet, under Rear- 
Admiral Protet, and the transport ships, presented 
nearly as grand an aspect as the British fleet at 
Hong Kong. ‘The harbour opens up into a fine 
bay, with a beautiful sandy beach, villages, and 
cultivated fields. The land in the immediate vicinity 
of the anchorage appeared to rise by a gentle slope 
for several miles, and there abruptly terminate ina 
range of hills. Inthe afternoon I went on shore with 
Captain Gordon, r.z., who had some intelligence to 
convey to General Montauban, commander-in-chief 
of the French forces. The army comprised up- 
wards of seven thousand combatants, besides camp 
followers and coolies. With the exception of fifty 
Algerine troopers, who acted as an escort to the 
general, there were no cavalry attached to the force. 
These Spahis were natives of Africa, and wore the 
Arab costume, with long muskets, which they carried 
slung over the back. Their heels were armed with 
long sharp-pointed steel spikes, the most murderous- 
looking weapons to which the name of spurs was 
ever applied. So far as appearance went, they did 
not contrast favourably with the dashing look and 
martial bearing of the Sikh cavalry. The artillery 
consisted of three batteries of rifled cannon, and one 
of mountain guns, also rifled. The engineer force 
comprised two companies of the corps de genie, the 
soldiers of which presented the best appearance of 
any inthe camp. Of the infantry of the line there 
were six regiments, each upwards of a thousand 
strong. > 

Like the British army, the French expeditionary 
force had enlisted Chinese as supernumeraries, 0 
Corps Chinois. We passed the lines of this native 
corps, when the bugle sounded, and forthwith they 
emerged from their tents, formed themselves into 
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line, and had their names called over. Then they 
marched down to the beach in military order, to 
carry up stores to the camp, landed from one of the 
transports. A good number of them seemed to have 
acquired a martial spirit, shouldering their bamboo 
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discoursed there, Herbert keeping at a distance, and 
not knowing of what they talked, save that he 
noticed the King’s face to be very pensive, and 
heard the Archbishop give a deep sigh. After a 
little they ceased to talk, and the Archbishop, again 
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poles for carrying packages like muskets, keeping 
step and marching exceedingly well. 

“There is good stuff in these fellows,’ said Cap- 
tain Gordon, ‘‘ from which to make disciplined sol- 
diers. ‘They are a taller and more muscular people 
than the lower orders of the southern Chinese, of 
which our Canton Coolie Corps consists, and evi- 
dently more tractable. I should just like a few regi- 
ments of these men properly drilled, and officered 
by Englishmen under my command, and I feel 
convinced they would make more efficient soldiers 
than our Indian Sepoys.” 

It will be seen in the sequel he had ample experi- 
ence to prove the correctness of his observations. 

Having laid in his stores, the commander of the 
transport made sail for Talien Bay, the British naval 
rendezvous in the Gulf of Pe-che-lee, on the shores 
opposite to Che-foo. It had been the mission of 
(Captain Gordon to the French general, with a des- 
patch to inform him that the landing of the allied 
forces should be effected at Peh-tang, twelve miles 
from the Peiho River, defended by the famous Takoo 
forts. 





LAST NIGHT OF CHARLES I. 
| Diggs into the night (29th of January) Bishop 


Juxon remained with the King in private. 
After he had gone, Charles spent about two hours 


more in reading and praying, and then lay down to 
sleep, Mx. Herbert lying on the pallet-bed close to 
his. For about four hours he slept soundly ; but very 
early in the morning, when it was still dark, he awoke, 
opened the curtain of his bed, and called Mr. Her- 
bert. The call disturbed Herbert suddenly from a 
dreamy doze into which he had fallen after a very 
restless night ; and, when he got up and was assist- 
ing the King to dress by the light of the wax-cake 
that had been kept burning in the chamber as usual, 
the King observed a peculiarly scared look on his 
face. Herbert, on being asked the cause, told his 
Majesty he had had an extraordinary dream. The 
King desiring to know what it was, Herbert related 
it. In his doze, he said, he had heard some one 
knock at the chamber door. Thinking it might be 
Colonel Hacker, and not willing to disturb the King 
tlhe himself heard the knock, he had lain still. A 
second time, however, the knock came; and this time, 
he thought, his Majesty had heard the knock, and told 
him to open the door and see who it was. He did go to 
the door, and, on opening it, was surprised to see a 
figure standing there in pontifical habits, whom he 
knew to be the late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Laud. He knew him well, having often seen 
him in his life. The figure said he had something 
tosay to the King, and desired to enter. Then, as 
Herbert thought, the King having been told who it 
was, and having given permission, the Archbishop 
‘ad entered, making a profound obeisance to the 
King in the middle of the room, a second on coming 
hearer, and at last falling on his knees as the King 
gave him his hand to kiss. Then the King raised 
‘um, and the two went to the window together, and 





kissing the King’s hand, retired slowly, with his 
face still tothe King, making three reverences as 
before. The third reverence was so low that, as 
Herbert thought, the Archbishop had fallen pros- 
trate on his face, and he had been in the act of 
stepping to help him up when he had been awak- 
ened by the King’s call. The impression had been 
so lively that he had still looked about the room as 
if all had been real. Herbert having thus told his 
dream, the King said it was remarkable, the rather 
because, if Laud had been alive, and they had been 
talking together as in the dream, it was very likely, 
albeit he loved the Archbishop well, he might have 
said something to him that would have occasioned 
his sigh. There was yet more conversation between 
the King and Herbert by themselves, the King 
selecting with some care the dress he was to wear, 
and especially requiring an extra under-garment 
because of the sharpness of the weather, lest he 
should shake from cold, and people should attribute 
it to fear. While they were still conversing, poor 
Herbert in such anguish as may be imagined, Dr. 
Juxon arrived, at the precise hour the King had 
appointed the night before. 

An hour or two still had to elapse before the last 
scene. Charles arranged with Herbert about the 
distribution of some of his favourite books, with 
some trinkets. His Bible, with annotations in his 
own hand, and some special accompanying instruc- 
tions, was to be kept for the Prince of Wales; a 
large silver ring-sundial of curious device was to go 
to the Duke of York; a copy of King James's 
Works, with another book, was left for the Duke of 
Gloucester; for the Princess Elizabeth Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Bishop Andrewes’s Sermons, 
and some other things. These arrangements made, 
the King was for an hour alone with Juxon, during 
which time he received the Communion. ‘Then, 
Herbert having been readmitted, the Bishop again 
went to prayer, and read the 27th chapter of Mat- 
thew; which, by a coincidence in which the King 
found comfort, chanced to be one of the lessons in 
the Rubric for that day. While they were yet thus 
religiously engaged, there came Colonel Hacker’s 
knock. They allowed him to knock twice before 
admitting him; and then, entering with some trepi- 
dation, he announced that it was time to go to 
Whitehall, The King told him to go forth, and he 
would follow presently. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning (Tuesday, 
Jan. 30) when the procession was formed, from St. 
James’s, through the Park, to Whitehall. With 
Bishop Juxon on his right hand, Colonel Tomlin- 
son on his left, Herbert following close, and a 
guard of halberdiers in front and behind, the 
King walked, at his usual very fast pace, through 
the park, soldiers lining the whole way, with 
colours flying and drums beating, and such a noise 
rising from the gathered crowd that it was hardly 
possible for any two in the procession to hear each 
other speak. Herbert had been told to bring with 
him the silver clock or watch that hung usually by 
the King’s bedside, and on their way through the 
Park the King asked what o’clock it was and gave 
Ilerbert the watch to keep. A rude fellow from the 
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mob kept abreast with the King for some time, 
staring at his faco as if in wonder, till the Bishop 
had him turned away. ‘There is a tradition that, 
when the procession came tothe end of the Park, 
near the present passage from Spring Gardens, the 
King pointed to a tree, and said that tree had been 
planted by his brother Henry. Arrived at last at 
the stairs leading into Whitehall, he was taken, 
through the galleries of the palace, to the bed- 
chamber he had usually occupied while residing 
there; and here he had some further time allowed 
him for rest and devotion with Juxon alone. Having 
sent Herbert for some bread and wine, he ate a 
mouthful of the bread and drank a small glass of 
claret. Here Herbert broke down so completely 
that he felt he could not accompany the King to the 
scaffold, and Juxon had to take from him the white 
satin cap he had brought by the King’s orders to be 
put on at the fatal moment. At last, a little after 
twelve o’clock, Hacker’s signal was heard outside, 
and Juxon and Herbert went on their knees, affec- 
tionately kissing the King’s hands. Juxon being 
old and feeble, the King helped him to rise, and then, 
commanding the door to be opened, followed Hacker. 
With soldiers for his guard, he was conveyed, along 


some of the galleries of the old palace, now no longer | 
extant, to the new banqueting-hall, which Inigo | 


Jones had built, and which still exists. Besides the 
soldiers, many men and women had crowded into the 
hall, from whom, as his Majesty passed on, there 
was heard a general murmur of commiseration and 
prayer, the soldiers themselves not objecting, but 
appearing grave and respectful. 

‘Through a passage broken in the wall of the ban- 
queting-hall, or more probably through one of the 
windows dismantled for the purpose, Charles emerged 
on the scaffold, in the open street, fronting the site 
of the present Horse Guards. ‘The scatfold was 
hung with black, and carpeted with black, the block 
and the axe in the middle; a number of persons 
already stood upon it, among whom were several men 
with black masks concealing their faces; in the 
street in front, all round the scaffold, were companies 
of foot and horse; and beyond these, as far as the 
eye could reach, towards Charing Cross on the one 
side and Westminster Abbey on the other, was a 
closely-packed multitude of spectators. ‘he King, 
walking on the scaffold, looked earnestly at the block, 


and said something to Hacker as if he thought it 


W* : 
| must decline to publish any other communi 


were too low; after which, taking out a small piece 
of paper, on which he had jotted some notes, he pro- 
ceeded to address those standing near him. What 
he said may have taken about ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour to deliver, and appears, from the 
shorthand report of it which has been preserved, to 
have been rather incoherent. ‘* Now, sirs,’’ he said 
at one point, ‘I must show you both how you are 
out of the way, and I will put you in the way. 
First, you are out of the way; for certainly all the 
way you ever have had yet, as I could find by 
anything, is in the way of conquest. Certainly this 
is an ill way; for conquest, sirs, in my opinion, is 
never just, except there be a good just cause, either 
for matter of wrong, or just title; and then, if you 
go beyond it, the first quarrel that you have to it, 
that makes it unjust at the end that was just at 
first.” <A little farther on, when he had begun a 
soutence, “ For the King indeed [ will not,” a gentle- 
man chanced to touch the axe. ‘‘ Hurt not the axe,”’ 
he interrupted; ‘‘ tat may hurt me,” and then re- 
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sumed. ‘As for the King, the laws of the lang 
will clearly instruct you for that; therefore, because 
it concerns my own particular, I only give you q 
touch of it. For the people: and truly I desire 
their liberty and freedom as much as anybody whom. 
soever; but I must tell you that their liberty and 
freedom consists in having of government those lays 
by which their life and their goods may be most their 
own. It is not having share in government, sirs; 
that is nothing pertaining to them. <A subject and 
a sovereign are clean diiferent things; and, there. 
fore, until they do that—I mean, that you put the 
people in that liberty, as I say—certainly they will 
never enjoy themselves.’’ In conclusion he said he 
would have liked to have a little more time, so as to 
have put what he meant to say “in a little more 
order and a little better digested,’’ and gave the 
paper containing the heads of his speech to Juxon. 
As he had said nothing specially about religion, 
Juxon reminded him of the omission. “TI thank 
you very heartily, my lord,’”’ said Charles, ‘for that 
Thad almost forgotten it. In troth, sirs, my con- 
science in religion, I think it very well known to the 
world ; and therefore I declare before you all that I 
die a Christian, according to the profession of the 
Church of England as I found it left me by my father; 
and this honest man (the Bishop) 1 think will wit- 
ness it.’ There were some more words, addressed 
particularly to Hacker and the other officers ; and onca 
more, seeing a gentleman go too near the axe, he 
called out, ‘“‘ Take heed of the axe; pray, take heed 
of the axe.” ‘Then, taking the white satin cap from 
Juxon, he put it on, and with the assistance of Juxon 
and the chief exceutioner, pushed his hair all within 


| it. Some final sentences of pious import then passed 
| between the King and Juxon, and the King, having 
| taken off his cloak and George, and given the latter 
| to Juxon, with the word ‘‘ Remember,” knelt down, 


and put his neck on the block. After a second or 
two he stretched out his hands, and the axe descended, 
severing the head from the body at one blow. There 


iwas a vast shudder through the mob, and thena 
| universal groan.* 





MUSICAL DISCORDS. 
give insertion to the following letters, but 
cation on the subject, as the writer of the article 


cannot reply to criticism, being removed from scenes 
of musical discord to enjoy the Eternal harmomes. 


|The writer, the Rev. R. Demaus, the accomplished 


and lamented principal of the Whiteland’s Training 
College, had an experience in musical tuition which 
entitled him to be heard. 


‘“‘T have read with much pleasure the article oy 
‘Tt. D.’ with the above title in the ‘ Leisure Hour 


for April. I fear, however, that the writer is not 
aware of the extent to which the Tonic Sol-fa system 
is carried, or he would not have finished his article 
by referring to a third system, which teaches to sing 
from the staff notation, but with a movable Do. 
“The Tonic Sol-fa system taught by Mr. Curwen 
not only teaches its pupils to sing from the Tome 
Sol-fa letter notation, but also from the ordinary sf¢j 
notation, still using a movable Do. ‘This has always 





* From Masson's “ Life of John Milton,” vol. iii, (Macmiilan). 
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MUSICAL 


been done from the commencement, and is being 
done now; so that the third system which ‘R. D,’ 
approves, and thinks to be the right one, is what is 
being done by all Sol-faists who are desirous, and are 


persevering enough, to read music written in the staff 


notation as well as the Tonic Sol-fa letfer notation. 

“The attention of elementary pupils is kept to the 
study of music, and not musical signs; while more 
advanced pupils may have the inclination, as well as 
the musical ability, to look into the intricacies of the 
staff notation. But as every boy who learns to play 
afew simple tunes on his tin whistle does not con- 
tinue his study and practice so as to become 


as 
person who learns to sing simple music continue to 
study and practise until he can find his way through 
all the intricacies of an oratorio. 

“The Tonic Sol-fa system is equal to the most diffi- 
cult, as well as to the easiest music, whether written 
in the letter notation or the staff notation. 

“T may add that I was one of the first to learn 
singing on Mr. Hullah’s system in 1840. I taught 
his system as well as I could until 1848. 


Sol-fa system, and from that time to the present I 
have been teaching it, both to adults and children.” 
¥. W. ©. 

Another correspondent writes :— 

“Will you allow me, as a teacher of some years’ 
experience, to correct some mistakes in the explanation 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system in the article on ‘ Musical 
Discords’? First, a pupil is not taught to observe the 
mental effect of the ¢ntfervals of the scale, it is the 
position of the note in the scale, ets relation to the key- 
ote, Which determines its mental effect. This fact is 
too often ignored in books of musical instruction, but 





| of time, modulation, key signatures, ete. 
expert as a Lazarus or a Harper, neither does every | 


| at sight. 





itis a very important one, and when recognised helps | 


to secure accurate intonation, and children especially 
are much interested in the study. 


of key relationship, but maintain that as the intervals 
of every key are alike, it is wise to use the same 
syllables for these intervals, and they thus become so 
intimately associated in the mind as never to be for- 
gotten. After a time the pupil is encouraged to 
remember the pitch of the standard © on the third 
space of the treble clef, and from that note to carry 
down the voice to any keynote required. 

“Thirdly, the Tonic Sol-fa notation is not like an 


interlinear translation, for any one who can sing a | 


given interval at sight, and who understands modu- 
> ? 
lation, chromatic tones, and the minor scale, may 


surely claim to be a sight-singer, ‘an independent | 


musician,’ no matter what notation he may use. 
This knowledge once acquired can easily be applied 
to any notation; but experience shows that the 
attempt to teach the elements of music and a diffi- 
cult notation at the same time often proves a failure, 
because unless a pupil has a strong determination 
toconquer any difliculty, he will tire of the tedious 
process to be gone through before his ear is satisfied 
with anything like melody. The 


ton; no other movable Do system has the same 
tarefully-eraduated exercises or the clear explana- 
tions of musical truths. 
directed to the simple rules of harmony, so that 
every lesson is a valuable intellectual exercise. The 
large number of Tonie Sol-fa students who have 
§uned prizes and certificates in the Society of Arts’ 
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examination prove the soundness of their knowledge 
and their power to apply it to the staff notation. 

“TI have several times had pupils in adult classes 
who have come to me quite ignorant of music, who 
after a time have learnt to sing correctly from the 
staff notation without more than a few hints from me. 

‘In ladies’ schools I have, and have had, pupils 
of nine years old who can sing a psalm tune or a 
simple song correctly from this notation, and others 
of twelve years old who can write a tune from 


| memory, a chant from dictation, and translate from 


one notation to another, which requires a knowledge 
They aro 
taught entirely on the Tonic Sol-fa system; and the 
experience of other teachers will be similar. 

‘¢Mr. Curwen is doing more than any man living 
to facilitate the instruction of vocal music in schgols 
and congregations, and it is natural that those who 
have profited largely by his labours should be anxious 


| that the public should have a correct idea of the 


principles of lis system. The movable Do system 
is in itself no new thing, but far older than its 


| opponent; it was in general use in England when 
“Tn 1848 I became acquainted with the Tonic | 


almost every gentleman could take his part in a gleo 
I have seen an old black-letter Psalter 
with the Sol-fa syllables under the notes of each 
chant, wt, formerly used instead of Do, being always 
the keynote.” I. Kk. 

A third correspondent says :— 

“T have for the last two years been learning 
Hullah’s system, and can confirm the truth of 
‘R. D.’s’ commentary. As you may guess, I am 
not among the few who have succeeded by that 
system, though not for want of perseverance. Pre- 
vious to reading the article on ‘ Musical Discords,’ I 
had almost made up my mind to try the Tonic Sol-fa, 
but I see that the learners of that system fail in just 


| the same place as those of Hullah’s do; namely, 
' when we try music with several sharps or flats we 
“Secondly, Tonic Sol-faists do not evade the difiiculty | 





suecess of Mr. | 
Jurwen’s system is not merely the result of his nota- | 


The attention is very early | 


cannot sing off at sight like music in the natural 
key.” A. 8. 





Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 


BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A, 


THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

*‘T reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.”—Rom. viii. 18. 

HE dull day lowers, the winds are harsh and 
shrill 

What time the weary Sower plies amain 
The labour to the season due: in pain 


| Of profit far deferred, of toil, of chill, 


He doth his slow and silent task fulfil, 


| And sows in patient faith the precious grain. 
| And th’ autumn winds grow stormier, or the rain 


With melancholy tears falls sad and still. 

But all the work is ended, late or soon, 

Then the wan winter falls in white calm death. 

Then, change—beneath the springtide’s morning 
breath 

And summer’s sun, and last the harvest moon— 

Then the glad Reaper cries beside his wain, 

‘Far more exceeding is my glorious gain!” 





Varieties. 


PortsmoutTn So.prers’ InstituTe.—The old ‘‘ Fountain” 
hotel at Portsmouth, for nearly 300 years the great resort of 
naval officers, the scene of ‘‘ Peter Simple’s” adventures, has 
now been purchased for a ‘‘ Soldiers’ Institute” through the 
exertions of Miss Robinson, who will personally superintend it. 
Of late years the ‘‘ Fountain” has been a den of iniquity, only 
equalled perhaps by the ‘‘ Blue Posts,” burnt down a short 
time since. Our troops are tempted by more than a thousand 
gin-shops and public-houses, with dancing-saloons and _ other 
worse haunts in this garrison, and have no respectable place of 
resort. The purchase and transformation of the ‘‘ Fountain” 


will cost £6,000, of which £4,500 is already subscribed. It | 


will not be difficult to complete this sum, and we only hope 
that enough in.addition will be at the disposal of the trustees 
and committee to enable the new club to be made comfortable 
and attractive. 


DECRETALS OF IstporE.—A correspondent calls attention to 
a slip in the article on Plagiarism in the April part, where it 
is said that the pretended decretals of the early popes were 
forged by Isidore of Seville (p. 215). ‘‘It is true indeed that 
those false decretals have been ascribed to the celebrated Bishop 
of Seville ; but it is now, I believe, generally admitted that 
they are due to another Isidore, 
Mercator, who lived in the ninth century, about 200 years 
later than the former Isidore. 


diseusses the subject with his wonted ability. 


Church History,’ vol. vi., p. 2, Bohn’s Edition, where they 
will find that while there was a Spanish recension of Eccle- 
siastical Laws known by the venerated name of Isidore of 
Seville (who died A.p. 636), another appeared under the same 
name in the ninth century, which contained a complete series 
of the decretals of the Roman bishops from Clement downwards 
—most of them pieces entirely unknown before, but some of 
them interpolated at an early period with many alterations and 
inserted clauses. So, too, Mosheim writes :—‘ Among these 
fraudulent documents in support of the Romish power, the so- 
called Decretal Epistles of the pontitls of the early centuries 
hold perhaps the first rank. They were produced by the in- 
genuity of an obscure man who falsely assumed the name of 
Isidore, Bishop of Seville.’ (Ch. His., Cent. ix., part ii., 
chap. ii). Further testimonies are, I suppose, unnecessary.” — 
J.J. C. 


CorFIN OF CHARLES I, AT Winxpsor.—In March 1813 some 
workmen, employed in making a passage from under the choir 
of the Royal Chapel at Windsor to a mausoleum erected by 
George 111 in the ‘‘tombhouse,” accidentally broke into the 
vault containing the bodies of Charles 1, Henry vii, and 
Queen Jane Seymour. The fact having been reported to the 
Prince Regent, a careful examination was ordered. It was 
made April 1, 1813, in the presence of the Prince Regent 
himself, the Duke of Cumberland, Count Munster, the Dean of 
Windsor, Sir Henry Halford (Physician to the King and the 
Prince Regent), and Mr. B. C. Stevenson. The coffin of Charles 
I was examined with great minuteness, and corresponded in 
every particular with the account given by Herbert. When 
the black velvet pall had been removed, the coflin was found to 
be of plain lead, with the leaden scroll encircling it bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ King Charles, 1648,” in large legible cha- 
racters. A square opening was then cut in the upper lid, so 
that the contents might be clearly seen. An internal wooden 
coflin was found to be very much decayed, and the body was 
found to be carefully wrapped up in cerecloth, into the folds of 
which there had been poured abundantly some unctuous sub- 
stance mixed with resin. With considerable difficulty the 
cerecloth was removed from the face, and then, despite the dis- 
colouring and the decay of some parts, the features of Charles 
I, as represented in coins and busts, and especially in Vandyke’s 
portraits of him, could be distinctly recognised. TZ'here was 
the oval face, with the peaked beard. When, by farther 
removal of the cerecloth, they had disengaged the entire head, 
they found it to be loose from the body. On taking it out, 
they saw that ‘‘the muscles of the neck had evidently re- 
tracted themselves considerably, and the fourth cervical vertebra 
was found to be cut through its substance transversely, leaving 
the surfaces of the divided portions perfectly smooth and even 
—an appearance which could have been produced only by a 








commonly called Isidore | 
| land in Canada to be able to get a bit of meat as well as a bit 
Let your readers consult ‘Cave’s | 
Historia Literaria,’ vol. i., p. 525, where that learned writer | 
Or, if they are | 
not accustomed to read Latin, let them turn to ‘ Neander’s | 








heavy blow inflicted by a very sharp instrument.” The hajp 
which was thick at the back, looketl nearly black ; but, whey 
a portion of it was afterwards cleaned and dried, the colour was 
found to be a beautiful dark brown,—that of the beard a ye Ider 
brown. The body was not examined below the neck ; and, the 
head having been replaced, the coffin was soldered up again and 

; “2 ° eee So 
the vault closed.—Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. iii., p. 729 


og EMIGRANTS From East ANGLIA. —A correspondent of tho 

Standard” newspaper witnessed at Liverpool the departure of 
the first batch of emigrants this spring, in consequence of the 
strike and lock-out in the Eastern counties. What is loss to 
England will be gain to ‘‘ Greater Britain.” The impression 
given of these exiles is not unfavourable. If the English 
labourers prosper and send money to carry off their neighbours 
and kinsfolk, as the Irish have done, the movement will be a 
serious one as to ‘‘the labour question.” ‘* They had had a long 


| journey, they said; they minded it chiefly for the children’s 


suke. They were not very sorry to leave the neighbourhood of 


| . . 

| the famous Heath—not they, for it was no place to a man if he 
| was locked out and could not work. 
| to give a good day’s work for a fair day’s wages, to keep a house 
| over one’s head. 


They were always willing 


They agreed that no man who is willing to 
work need starve in any country, but they hoped on the cleared 


of bread. They made no complaint except of being locked out 
of work, and they went willingly enough to seek their living 
in a land where they knew they would be welcomed, being in. 
formed that there was land to be cleared in Canada. ‘The 
principal spokesman said he could handle an axe, and he would 
as soon be felling as ploughing or harvesting. He did not 
expect too much ; all he looked for was a fair living and money 
enough to keep the family. He did not think the hardships of 
the voyage would hurt them much, and anything was better 
than doing nothing at home. He and his family had come 
because his wife’s brother had made up his mind to come, and 
they thought they had better be off together ; so he had sold off 
his bits of sticks for what he could get, and he would not want 
bread for a week while he was looking about him ia Ontario,” 
IceLAND’s MILLENNIAL JUBILEE.—It is a thousand years 
since Iceland was first peopled by emigrants from Norway, 
Ingolfur Arnarson, with his family and retainers, led the way 
in the new colonisation. Others of the sea-kings and earls who 
chafed under the rule of Harald, the first. monarch, took refuge 
in the remote island of the north. The Icelanders retained the 
associations and language of their native country, as did the 
Pilgrim fathers the faith and traditions of old England when 
they settled in America. The political relations of Iceland to 
the old country have been long unsettled, the islanders having 
no representatives in the Danish Rigsdag, or parliament. A 
new charter has been granted by the King of Denmark, giving 
a Constitution with much of ‘‘ home rule” or local government 
to the Icelanders. The Danish correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” 
says that this charter, dated January 5, 1874, is a very liberal 
one, being in most of its articles closely moulded upon the 
Danish Constitution of 1849, one of the freest in Europe. In all 
matters concerning the island particularly and not belonging to 
imperial legislature, Iceland will have its own legislation and 
administration. The national representation is the Althing, 
consisting of thirty-six members, thirty elected by popular 
suffrage on a very liberal franchise adapted to the wants of the 
country, and six nominated by the King; the Althing is one 
chamber, but for discussion and partly for voting purposes, 
separates into two, somewhat in the same manner as the Nor- 
wegian Storthing. A minister for Iceland, nominated by the 
King and responsible to the Althing, is at the head of the Ad- 
ministration ; but the highest local authority is vested in the 
governor residing in Reykjavig, and for whose acts the minister 
is responsible. The independence of the tribunals, the freedom 
of the individual, liberty of faith, of the press, of public meet- 
ing, etc., the inviolability of property, the self-government of 
the municipalities, and the equality of all citizens before the 
law, are fully and to the same extent guaranteed as in the 
Danish charter. The new Constitution is to be the law of the 
land on and after the Ist of August next. It is hoped that the 
Crown Prince of Denmark may be present at the inauguration of 
the new charter, and give éc7at to the rejoicings which gracefuny 
connect the historical commemoration with new political priv! 
leges, G , 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY; ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


ILLUSTRATED. 





CONTENTS OF 

The Star of Lebanon. By Miss M. L. WHATELY, author of “ Ragged 
Life in Egypt.” 
2 Master of Craigsfoot: An Incident of the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798. (Illustrated.) 

The Mysteries of Faith. By Lorp KINLOcH. 

Sermons in Stones. 

Inther at the Wartburg. By Joun Srovcuroy, D.p. (illustrated 
by E. Whymper.) 

Demas the Backslider. 

Asiatics in London. 

A Polynesian Hymn. 

The Story of Nebuchadnezzar. (With Tilustration.) 

The Bible and its Foes. 

The Story of a Monastery, 

the Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted. 





THE JUNE PART. 


How do you carry your Sticks? 


Jewish Coins and Money of the Bible. Ix. 
MADDEN, (With Engravings.) 


Sonnet on a Denarius of Tiberius Cesar, By Rionanp WILTON, 
M.A. 


By FREDERIC W. 


Alexander II. of Russia. (With Portraits of the Emperor, Empress, 
and the Duchess of Edinburgh.) 


Did I miss my Read? 
An Earnest Call to Repentance. 


Old Truths in New Lights. Illustrations of Scripture by Native 
Polynesian Preachers. By the Rev. W. WYATT GILL, B.A, 


Poetry :— Job xxvi. 5—14. 
Sabbath Thoughts. 


Pages for the Young:—Dirds’ Nests: A Lesson. By Honativs 
BONAR, D.D.—The First Lie.—The Lesson which led a Child to 
Jesus.—Scripture Exercises, 


Monthly Religious Record. 
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Will commence 


STORY 


in the July Part of the 


THE LEISURE HOUR, 
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LANG TAM TAMSON. 





ALSO WILL BE CONTINUED 


The Mandarin’s Daughter: a Story of the Chinese Great Rebellion 
and the Ever-Victorious Army. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY EDWARD WHYMPER, F.R.G.S. 








THE 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 


1. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL 


LIFE. 

2 SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 

3 SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

4 4 RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, in- 
cluding THE FOUNDLING OF THE FENS. 

§ CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
By Miss WALSHE. 

& BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

7 BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
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2s. in cloth boards ; in neat covers, : Is. 


10. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. By Mrs, 
PROSSER. 


“‘ The fables are told with great force and vigour; all being sharp, clear, 
racy, and original. The book is amongst the best of the kind we have 
ever seen.”—Morning Post. 

“Mrs. Prosser is a pecress among parable-makers. We have recom: 
mended her volume wherever we have had opportunity.”—Rev. C. HY. 
Spurgeon, 


II. bes FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales of Domestic 
ife. 

12, FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. By G. E. 
SARGENT. 

13. FAIRLEY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village 
Tales. 

14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 

15. THE EXILE’S TRUST, and other Stories. By 
FRANCES BROWNE, 
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BOOKS FOR THE. TOURIST SEASON. 





Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil.“ Profusely Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. 85. cloth 


elegant. 


“The more we turn over the pages of this hook, the more we like it, It also is the theme of a great deal of fine writing and fine painting, but the plain 
descriptions and accurate drawings here really tell us more about it than a library of inspired poems and a gallery of ideal paintings.” — 7imes. 


Spanish Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


other eminent artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


“The letterpress is pleasant reading, and many of the sketches are of the highest excellence.” — Times. 
“A volume that does credit to the writer and artists employed.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. - 


Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant. 


With Illustrations by Gustave: Dori ang 


“A most exquisite book.”—Daily News, 
With numerous Illustrations by Wuymper and 


“ In this third edition there are so many additions and improvements that this very beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever."— 


Standard. 


«Its numerous wood engravings are all of great excellence : charming as pictures and admirable as an example of Art.”—Art Yournal. 


Oxford and Cambridge: Their Colleges, Memories, and Associations. 


By the Rev. F. ARNotp, B.A., late 


of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated by Mr. P. SKELTON ; engraved by Mr. WHYMPER. Ios. elegantly bound, gilt edges, 
“To all who desire to possess, in a handy and ornamental form, a succinct and reliable account of Oxford and Cambridge, we would cordially 


recommend this volume. 
Independent Press. 


It would serve as an excellent guide-book to either University. 


The engravings are beautifully executed.”—Cambridee 
‘o 


“Of value not only to the aZumni of cither of the sister Universities, but to all who rejoice in the name of Englishmen, as in its pages are depicted, by 
the aid of the facile pencils of the artists, many of the choicest architectural beauties of the homes of classic lore. The descriptions are pleasantly writter 


and the author possesses the immense advantage of being evidently acquainted with all the scenes which he describes."—O2/ford University Herald 


° 59 ; 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. With numcrous Engravings by 
Noe, Humpureys, HARRISON WErR, and other eminent 
Artists. 8vo. 6s. 6a. cloth boards, clegant, gilt edges. 
“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmo- 
niously pleasant in text and illustrations,”—Mr, Ruskin. 


Random Truths in Common Things. Occa- 
sional Papers from My Study Chair. By the Author of 
“*The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. With numerous 
ILtustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo, 45 
Levelled boards, extra gilt edges. 


“It seems even better than the last.”"—Mr. RuskIn. 





SUMMER AND HOLIDAY READING FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, - 


Captain Cook: His Life, Voyages, and Dis- 
coveries. By W. H. G. Kincsron, author of ‘* Roger 
Kyffin’s Ward,” etc. Numerous Engravings. Imperial 
16mo. 5s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

«This is a beautifully illustrated edition of one of the most interesting 
books in our language for children. It is well printed in a clear and beautiful 
type.” —Standard. ; 

**A book calculated to delight every boy’s heart.”"—Literary World. 
Sketches and Stories of Life in Italy. 

an ITALIAN Countess. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 
extra boards; gilt edges. 

“‘ These stories are well told, and have all the charm which is derived from 
accuracy of detail in the local colouring. The volume is illustrated by 
\ umerous engravings which harmonise well with the text.”—Zock. 

“Phe author is thoroughly familiar with the subject and with Italy.”— 
Ry itish Quarterly Review. 

Stories and Pictures from Church History. 
By the Author of ‘‘‘Christian Manliness,” ‘* Christian 
Home Life,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. boards ; 
4s. extra, gilt edges. 


Stories of Old England. 3y Gerorce E. 


SARGENT. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 35. 


By 
35. 6d. 





George Burley: His History, Experiences 
and Observations. By G. E. Sarcenr. Imperial 
16mo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges, 


Janet Darney’s Story. A Tale of Fisher Life 
in Chale Bay. By SARAH DouDNEY. _ Illustrated by 
MAHONEY. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges, 

** A well-told tale of fisher life." —British Quarterly Review. 


Uncle Ned’s Stories of the Tropics. With 
numerous Engravings. Fecap. 8vo. 25. cloth boards: 
2s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. ’ 

“ Delightful, both as to substance and illustrations.”—Guardian, 


City Sparrows, and Who Cared for Them, 
By Ruth Lynn. _Foolscap 8vo. With Engravings by 
H. FrENcH. 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. extra, gilt edges. 7 


“‘Words in themselves so pictorial that they hardly require the ace 
of the woodcuts lavishly sprinkled over the pages.” —Literary World. a 


Old Schoolfellows, and what Became of 


Them. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards, 


“Capital stories, illustrated by some clearly cut and graphic wood 
engravings.”—DBookseller. 





BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 
ALL ILLUSTRATED. 


‘*Jessica’s First Prayer” is, by order of the Minister of Public 
Instruction in Russia, placed in all the Libraries of the Public Primary Schools throughout the Empire. 


These Popular Books have been translated into many languages. 


With Engravings by EpwarbD 
45. extra cloth. 


Bede’s Charity. 
WuyMrer. Crown 8vo. 
Max Kromer: a Story of the S:ege of 
Strasbourg. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6¢. cloth ; 2s, extra cloth. 
Little Meg’s Children. Royal 16mo. 1s. 62. 
cloth ; 2s. extra cloth. 

. Alone in London, With Engravings. 
16mo. Is. 6d. cloth; 2s. extra cloth. 


. Jessica’s First Prayer. Royal 16mo. 1s. 
cloth ; 1s. 6d. extra cloth, 


Royal 





6. Pilgrim Street: a Story of Manchester 


Life. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 
Fern’s Hollow. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth ; 25, 6d 
extra cloth. 
. Enoch Roden’s Training. Fcap. 8yo. 2s. 
cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 
9. The Fishers of Derby Haven. 


2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 


10. The Children of Cloverley. 


2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. extra cloth. 


Fcap. 8v0, 


Fcap. 8v0. 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour ‘ For the | Leisure Hour 

Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home Part. at Home 
together, E together, 

Africa, West Coastof . . . 1. « « « 0 9d.a India (vid Southampton) . . . . s . 8d 
Australia (via Southampton & Suez). . ; Is. Italy (vid Belgtim): : « .....%,4 3 204. 
Austria (vii Ostend or Calais) . . . . ; Is. Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. 
Belgiwm (direct mail) Ue ae tee 9d. Madagascar (French packet) . . . . . Is, 
Beyrout (vid Marseilles) . . . . 5 1s, Madeira oe packet or Lisbon) . 
Brazil (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . . 9d.a Malta (via Southampton) . ‘ 
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Canada (Canadian packet) a nh Site eee ake ste 8 fe 
Cape Coast Castle a ree ee : as New Brwiiswick (vid Halifax). .-. . 
Cape of Good Hope. . . « + » « « 3 | <> Seo ee 
Ceylon (via Southampton). . . . . 3 ; : New Zealand (via Sotthn. & San Francisco) 
China (vid Southampton or United States) 4 a Nova Scotia (vit Halifax)... .. . 
Constantinople (vii Marseilles) oe heen . Sierra ag ae 
Egypt (vid Southampton). . . .. . . Spain (vid Ptance). . . . 
FPranteand Algeria. . . . 1 « « « G4 St. Helena 
‘Gold Coast (British) tee 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais) . 


ok Suez (vid Southampton) 

oh ; é Sweden (via France). . . 
Gibraltar (via Southampton) . ° 6 od. Switzerland (vi Belgium) . ae, 
Greece i ak Oe RS ace ed Tasmania (vi& Southampton & Suez) s. 
Holland (viai.France or Beluium) . . « : Fd GP aes. lw tw tt le , Sil. 
Hong Kong (vid Southampton or U. States) 8d. : | West Indies (British) . . 1... . . ; ot. 
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@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. ! 

The rates of postage to any part not ieee’ in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for | 

the transmission abroad of the ‘‘Leisttea Hour” direct from the Office; shotild be addressed to the Publisher, and | 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now TurEg HALFPENCE. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, JUST OUT. 











THE GRAFTON FAMILY, AND OTHER TALES. By G., E. SARGENT, | 


author of “ Vivian and his Friends.” Hlustrated: Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth. 


A NEW COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. An Introduction to the Study of 


the Scriptures for Bible Classes, Sunday Schools, and .Families. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 
cloth. , | 


“LEARN OF ME;” or, Words of Truth and Love from the Best Teacher. New | 
Series of Large Type Books.. Crown 8vo. 15. 4d. cloth. | 


EMILY ELLET’S $OURNAL ; or, Steps Towards a Beiter Life. Crown 8vo. | 
3s. bevelled boards, gilt edges, | 


FLOWERS AND THEIR TEACHINGS. By the Author of “ SuNSHINE AND | 


SHapows In Katrern’s Lire,” etc. Profusely Illustrated. Koyal 16mo. 2s. cloth. | 
REUBEN’S TEMPTATION. Monthly Volume for the Young. Illustrated. 
1s. cloth. 15. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. | 


FRED KENNY; or, Out in the World. “Lirtte Dor” Series- No. 10] 
6d. cloth. 
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MAP OF BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN THE MAMMOTH PERIOD, 


SHOWING THEIR UNION WITH THE CONTINENT. 


encima tmeeteniniaiaisintinciraibancitnntcat — . — i 


A 
(After Sir Herry De la Bech, and Mr. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. L 


eS DRY LAND IN THE MAMMOTH OR CONTINENTAL PERIOD, BUT NOW SUBMERGED. the qui 
sTY 2S mother 
SUBMERGED FORESTS OF THE OLD LAND AREA, RISING UP AT THE COAST-LINE OF TO-DAY. reserve 


The River-courses are prolonged from the Present to the Old Coast-line. The Figures show the Depths in Fathoms of the now Submerged Area. to blan 
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